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INTRODUCTION. 


To edit the First Book of the Odyssey in a separate form may 
perhaps be justified by the special wants.of Schools or the re- 
quirements of Examinations. But an Editor must hope that the 
marked incompleteness of the book may stimulate readers to 
study for themselves the delightful story of the wanderings and 
adventures of Odysseus, to which it only serves as prelude. 

We get a glimpse of the palace of the absent King in Ithaca; 
we see the insolence of the Suitors for the hand of his wife 
Penelope ; we just begin to sympathise with the difficulties of the 
young Telemachus; we wish him well in his voyage for tidings of 
his father —and there the book ends. Odysseus himself does not 
appear, but we hear incidentally that he is far away in a distant 
isle, prisoner of the Island Queen, who loves him too well to let 
him go. While Telemachus is on his journey, we may try to fill 
in with a few touches the perils which his father had to undergo 
before he landed again in Ithaca and rejoined his son. 

Calypso, the Island Queen, is warned by heaven to release her 
prisoner, and sends him away in a boat of his own fashioning. But 
the wrath of Poseidon follows him on the sea, and wrecks his frail 
craft on the shore of Scheria, the happy land of the Phaeacians. 
But he is rescued by the fair princess Nausicaa, who brings him 
to the palace of her father, King Alcinous, where he is royally 
entertained. 

At the bidding of the King he tells the strange story of his 
wanderings from the time he left .Troy till he was thrown upon 
the coast of Ogygia, where Calypso lived. He had landed in the 
country of the Ciconians, and left there many of his comrades 
dead: he had seen the homes of the Lotus-eaters, and could 
scarcely tear his men away from the dreamy charm of the land. 
He had faced the cannibal Cyclops in his mountain-den, and 
revenged himself on the monster by blinding his solitary eye, after 
escaping from his clutches by a grotesque stratagem. 
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Next we hear of him at the floating isle of Aeolus, and see him 
blown back from the very shores of his own country through 
the treachery of his sailors, who opened the Bag of Winds that 
Aeolus had given him. 

Then, in the far. West, where the sun reaches the limit of his 
daily course, he visits the Laestrygonian giants, and next the 
Enchantress Circe, breaking by the help of heaven the cruel 
spells by which she had turned men into wild beasts and swine. 

_ Then we are carried beyond the confines of the world of living 
men to the Land of Darkness, where the ghosts are called up 
from Erebus, and gather round the pit which had been filled with 
the blood of sacrifices, telling each their own sorrows and giving 
warnings and revelations to Odysseus about his own fate. Then 
we see him passing by the shore of the Sirens, and hearing their 
bewitching songs; for the ears of his rowers had been stopped 
and he himself was bound fast in the vessel ; else he could never 
have torn himself away. Lastly, he has to run the awful passage 
between Charybdis and Scylla, and only by the favour of heaven 
escapes the horrors of the Ogress and the Whirlpool. The little 
band that was left find themselves on the Island of the Sun, and 
in the straits of famine the sailors eat his sacred kine—their 
crowning act of folly; for all are lost at sea in the vengeful storm 
that followed them, and only the Captain survives, wrecked on 
the island of Ogygia. . 

This delightful romance is, of course only one side of the story. 
The meeting between Telemachus and his father, and the great 
deeds done in Ithaca, are touched on in the Argument to Book I. 

But the Odyssey ought to be read through from beginning to 
end: or, at any rate, the first half with its thrilling tales of 
adventures which seem peopled with the Ogres and Princesses 
of our familiar Fairy-land, with Sindbad the sailor, and Queen 
Labé, and perhaps with stories from the far North, of Icebergs, 
and Ocean Currents, and the Midnight Sun. 
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ARGUMENT OF BOOK IL. 


THE poet invokes the muse to sing of the hero who, after the 
fall of Ilium, wandered over perilous seas and distant lands; and 
though at last he himself reached his home in safety, he lost all his 
comrades, for they brought destruction on themselves by their 
own reckless folly (Il.r-10). Here the action of the book begins. 
Odysseus had been wrecked on the island of Ogygia in the far - 
west, and Calypso, the Lady of the Isle, had rescued him, and 
for her love of him had kept him an unwilling prisoner. All the 
Gods pitied him, except Poseidon, whose relentless wrath against 
him prevented their succouring him (Il. 11-21). 

Now Poseidon had gone to visit the far off land of the Aethio- 
pians; and during his absence, when the Gods were assembled for 
council in Olympus, Zeus began to speak of the fate of Aegisthus, 
and the stubbornness which had brought him to his doom, in 
spite of special warnings from Heaven (ll. 22-43). 

But Athena, the daughter of Zeus, turns the subject away from 
the fate of the guilty assassin, and reproaches her father for his 
neglect of the poor prisoner in Ogygia (ll. 44-61). To which 
Zeus replies, that with all their goodwill for Odysseus, they are 
barred by the inexorable wrath of Poseidon against him, because 
he had blinded the Cyclops. Yet he is willing to counsel means 
for the return of the wanderer and the conciliation of Poseidon 
(I. 62~79). 

Athena seizes the favourable moment, and demands that 
Hermes be sent to Ogygia to bid Calypso set her hapless lover 
free (ll. 80-87). 

Meanwhile Athena, assuming the character of Mentes, king of 
the Taphians, visits the palace of Odysseus:in Ithaca. There she 
is welcomed by his son Telemachus, who leads her into the hall, 
apart from the noisy rout of those chieftains and princes who, on 
pretence of wooing Penelope, the wife (or, as they asserted, the 
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widow) of Odysseus, were carousing day after day in the palace 
(ll. 88-157). Telemachus complains bitterly to his guest of this 
outrage, which could never have taken place, he says, had his 
father been yet alive. 

Then Athena, speaking in the person of Mentes, claims to be 
an old friend of Odysseus, and confidently affirms that he still 
lives, and will soon return home. But she wonders at the sight of 
the insolent and overbearing company in the house (Il. 158-229). 
Yes, replies Telemachus, they are emboldened by the assurance 
of my father’s death; they persecute my mother with their 
importunities, they devour my substance, and by and by they 
mean to destroy me (Il. 230-251). Athena, indignant at such 
cruelty and cowardice, counsels Telemachus to summon an 
assembly of the people of Ithaca, and publicly order the suitors 
to quit the palace. Penelope may go back to her own parents’ 
home, and Telemachus must make a journey to Pylos and Sparta 
to learn from Nestor and Menelaus about his father’s fate. If 
he hears that he is alive, he may still patiently endure: but if he 
gets tidings of his death, there will be serious work for him to 
do. While Telemachus is thanking his kindly guest and seeking 
to detain him yet awhile, suddenly he passed out of sight, and 
Telemachus knew that king Mentes had been no mortal king, 
but one of the heavenly powers (ll. 252-324). 

Now Phemius the harper was singing. for the suitors the sad 
story of the return of the Achaeans from Ilium. Then Penelope 
came down from her bower, and bade the minstrel choose some 
happier theme. But Telemachus asserts his own will in the 
matter, and sends his mother from the banqueting hall. After 
this he announces the assembly for the next day, and sternly 
rebukes the suitors, calling down on them the wrath of heaven. 

Antinous and Eurymachus, two of the leading chiefs, make 
reply, and mock him for his brave words, and question him about 
the guest who has just departed (Il. 325-420). 

Thus the day ends, and Telemachus is lighted to his room by 
the faithful old nurse Eurycleia; and all night long he lies awake, 
thinking of the journey he has to take to learn news of his father 


(Il. 421-444). 
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Here the first book of the Odyssey ends. The story goes on 
to tell how the assembly is convened, and how Zeus sends 
a favourable omen for all men to see, which is interpreted as 
pointing to the return of Odysseus and the destruction of the 
suitors. 

Telemachus, in spite of every obstacle and menace, sets sail for 
Pylos; and Athena, this time taking the character of Mentor, an 
old friend of the house, accompanies him. 

So Telemachus visits Nestor, who sends him on to Menelaus at 
Sparta, where he hears of the revelation made by Proteus, that 
Odysseus is detained in the island of Ogygia. When Telemachus 
returns from Sparta to Ithaca, Odysseus has already landed 
there, and is in the hut of the loyal swineherd Eumaeus, But, as 
Athena has disguised Odysseus as a beggar, Telemachus fails to 
recognise him, though the old house-dog Argus knows his master. 
Then Odysseus discloses himself; and the father and son devise 
a plan for slaying the insolent suitors. Odysseus, by a stratagem 
of Penelope, gets his own famous bow into his hands, and the 
suitors are soon shot down in the palace. Athena appears once 
more upon the scene, to make reconciliation between Odysseus 
and the people of Ithaca, who had been enraged at the slaying of 
the suitors, among whom they had many relatives and friends; 
and the story ends with the happy reunion of the long-parted 
family. 

But a hint is given at the end of the tale that the aged king can 
find no rest in the quiet of restored sovereignty. He cannot cease 
from travel. We hear him calling his old comrades round him 
once more :— 

, Come, my friends, 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men who strove with Gods. 
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aAéwv éxt olvora mévroy és’ dAoOpdous avOpdnovs, 
és Teuéony pera xadrxdv, &yw 8 aldwva aldnpov. 
unis 8€ por 93 garnxey én’ dypod vdods wdAnos, 185 
dy Aude “PelOpp, t2d Noylp tdAjerrs. 
fetvor 3 aAAjAwy tarpdwse ebyducl etvas 
af doyiis, ef nép re yépovr’ elpnas emedOdy 
Aaéprny ijpwa, tov obxért: dact wédwdse 
Epyeo, GAN’ aadvevOen én” dypod mipara mdcyew 190 
yen ody dudindry, Ff of Bpdely re xdow Te 
maprilel, er’ dv piv Kdparos xara yvia AdByow 
épwiovr’ dvd yourdy dArwijs olvorBoo. 
yoy 3 FAOow 8h yap pw Edavr emdijpov eva, 
ody warép* GAG wu rdy ye Geot BrAdwrovot xedebOov. 
od ydp sw réOvynxey ém yOori dios ’Odvaceds, 196 
GA’ Ere ov (mds xareptxeras etpés advre, 
whow  dudipiryn, xadetot 3é yy dvdpes Exovow, 
&yptot, of wov xeivoy épuxavéwo’ déxovra. 
adrap viv tor dye pavrevoouat, as evi buys 200 
a0dvarot BdAdovot cal as reAdeoOas dlw, 
obre tt pdvris eav obf’ olwvdy cdoa cldds. 
ov rot &rt dnpdv ye PAns ard warpBos alns 
Eooerat, otd ef nép te oidijpea déopuar’ Exon 
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ppdocerar de xe vénrat, émet modvpyyxavds éorw. 

GAN’ dye poe rdde ele nat arpexéws xarddefor, 

el 39 e£ avroio récos mais els "Odvo7os. 

alvGs yap xepadny Te cal Gppara Kad& Eorxas 

xelvo, eel Oapa roioy eutorydued GAAHAOtot, 

amply ye tov és Tpolny dvaBjpevat, évOa wep GAdoL 

"Apyelwy of Gpiorot EBay xoidns em vyvoly 

& rod 8 ot? ’Odvaja eyav ov ovr eu2 Keivos? 
Thy 8 at Tyréuaxos wemvupévos avrlov nbda’ 

‘rotyap éyw rot, feive, par’ arpexéws ayopedow. 

pirnp péy T ené hyoe rod eypevar, adrap éys ye 

oUK 010° ov ydp me Tis doy ydvoy airds dveyvo. 

as 37 eyad y dhedov pdxapds vd rev Eupevas vids 

dvépos, dv xredrecow dots em yihpas Ererpe. 

vov 3 8s amorpdratos yévero Ovntay avOparor, 

rod pw’ &x pact yevécOat, ret ov pe Toor’ éepectvets.” 


4 


Athena complains of the presence of the suitors, 


Tov & atre mpooéerte Od yAavkams ’AOqvy’ - 
Sou péy Tor yeveny ye Ocot vdévupvoy dalocw 
Oijxay, ered o€ ye rotov éyelvaro [Inveddrea, 
GAN’ Gye pot tdde elm? Kal arpexéws xarddefov" 


tls Bats, Tis 3& Sptros 63 Enrero; rinre 3€ ce xped 


eldarivn He yduos; eet obx Epavos rdde y¥ eoriv. 
&s re uot UBpiCovres treppidAws Soxéovet 
SalvucOa xard 8Gpa. vepeconrard Kev auijp 
alaxea MOAN Spowy, 8s Tis muwuTds ye peTédOor.” 
Thy 8 ab Tnrduaxos tetvupévos avrlor nida° 
‘ety’, ered Gp 32) radrd pw avelpeat Hde peradAGs, 
pédrAev pév Tore otxos 63 advetds Kal dudpov 
Eupevat, Opp ere xetvos avip emidjnpuos ev 
viv 3 érépws éBdAovro Geol Kaka pytidwytes. 


208 


2x0 


220 


#30 
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ot keivoy pey dsotoy éxoincay wept ndévrev 
dvOpdmwy, eret ov Ke OavdvTe wep G3 dxayoluny, 
el pera ols Erdpotor Sdun Tpdwv évt djpg, 
ne ploy év xepotv, émel médAcuov rodvmevae. 
T® xév ol ripBov pev énolncay Tavaxavol, 
noé xe cal @ watdt péya KAdos fpar’ drlccw. 
viv 8é pv axreGs Epturcat avnpelpavro’ 
otxer’ dsoros, &mvoros, uot 3 ddvvas Te ydous re 
Kéddrrey? ovd Ere xetvor ddupdpevos orevayl(w 
otov, éxel vb por SAAa Geot xaxd xydé érevfav. 
Scoot yap vycoow emxparéovow aprorot, 
Aovhixl re Sadun te wal tAjervts Zuxivog, - 
70 Scoot kpavany "lOdxny xara Kxotpayéovct, 
rocco pytép epi pyavrat, Tpvxovot dé otKov. 
9 8 ott dpvetras orvyepoy ydpuov ore TeXeuTiy 
mowjoa, duvarat’ rot d¢ POwvOovow ores 
otxoy éudy’ rdya d4 pe divapsalcover cat airdy.’ 
Tov 3 énadacticaca mpoonvda TladAds ’AOjun’ 
*& adrot, 4 8) woAAdy arorxopévov 'Odvaijos 
dein, 8 xe pnoripow dvaidéct xeipas épely. 
el yap viv €dOav ddpyov éy mparnos Oipyor 
oraln, éxwv myAnxa cal dorida Kal Bo Boidpe, 
roios éwy oldy pw éym Ta mpar évdnoa 
otk éy jyerépw alvovra te repndpevdy Te, 
é& "Equpns dudvra map’ “IAov Meppepidaoe 
@xeTo yap Kal Keio Oofjs ent mds ’Odvaceds 
ddppaxoy avdpodpdvoy dijpevos, Sppa of ely 
lovs xpleaOat xadxypeas’ GAX’ 6 pev ov of 
dGxev, eel pa Oeovs veuecllero aley édvras, 
GAA tmarnp of Saxev euds’ Pirdecxe yap alvas. 
TOlos €wy pynoTipow duidnoeey 'Odvaceds® 
wavres x @Kupopol Te yevolato mixpdyapol Te. 


235 


240 


250 


"355 


360 


265 
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bids Telemachus dismiss them, 
GAN’ } Tow wey Tadra Gedy év yovvacr xeirat, 
] Kev vootynoas atorlcrerat, He Kat ovxt, 
olow évt peydpoor o& 88 dpdlecOa: dvwya 
Srmws Ke pynoThpas amdceas éx peydpoto. 370 
el 3 dye viv fuvle cat éudv eurdceo piOwv" 
aijptoy els dyopiy Kadécas fpwas ’Axatods 
piOov wéppade mGor, Geol 8 emudprupor eotwp. 
pynotnpas pev ént odpérepa oxvacba advo, 
pnrépa 3, ef of Ovuds epoppara yauéerOar, 275 
ay Irw és péyapoy warpés péya duvapévoio’ 
of 32 ydwov revfover xal dpruvéovow écdva 
MONAG par’, Soca Coxe Pins emt madds erecOas. 
and counsels him to set out in search of his father. 
got 8 atrG muxwis troOjcopat, al xe 7lOnat’ 
" wh’ Gpoas epérnow eelxoow, 7 Tis aplorn, 280 
épxeo mevadpevos Tarpos div olxopévoro, 
iy tls rot elrnot Bpotdy, 7) docay axovons 
éx Audis, 7 te pddtora dépes xrAdos dvOpdrovst. 
npara pev és IlvAoy éA62 Kat’ elpeo Nécropa. dior, 
xeiOevy 38 Sardprnvde wupa favOdv Mevédaor "485 
ds yap dsedraros fAGev "AxaGy xadrxoxiTdvey. - 
el péy kev trarpds Bloroy Kat vécrov axovans, 
qv ay rpuxduevds wep ere tAalns evaurdvy’ . 
el 3¢ xe reOvnGros axovons pnd ér’ edyros, 
vooricas 31) ésata plny és sarplda yaiay 290 
anya ré of xebar xat ém xrépea xrepet£a 
TOAAG par’, daca éorxe, cai dvépe pnrépa dodvat. 
avrap émiy 51) tadra redeurions te Kal epéns, 
gpdceoGa: 31) éxetra xara ppéva xat xara Gupdy 
- Sms xe pynoripas evi peydpowor reotor 495 
xreluns ne 3dA@ f aupaddy' ovdé rl ce xpn 
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vymdas éyéew, ened ovxére tyAlkos éacl. 
i) ovx ales oloy xréos ed\AaBe dios ’Opéorns 
mavras én dvOpdmovus, engl Exrave natpodpovija, 
AlyiaOov 8ordpntiv, & of warépa xAvrdy éxra ; 300 
cat od, plros, wddra ydp o° dpdw xaddy re péyay Te, 
bAxupos gro’, tva rls ce cat dyptydvwv e& elt. 
airap éyay én vija Oohy xaredevoopas dn 
4d érdpovs, ot wot pe par doxaddwoe pévovres 
gol 8 airp pedéra, kab euadv euadteo pidwr.’ 305 
Thy 8 ad Tndduaxos wemvupévos ayrioy nida’ 
‘fei, F row pev tadra pita ghpovéwy ayopeves, 
Ss te narip @ madl, cal ob wore Ayjoopat avrav. 
GAN’ dye viv enipewov, erecydpevds ep 8010, 
Sppa Aoecoduevds re Terapnéperds Te Plrovy Kp, _—-310 
SGpov Exwv em vija Kins, xalpwv evi Guys, 
Tylney, pdda Kaddpv, & rot KeyurjAtoy gorat 
d€ gued, ofa piror feivor Lelvoror d:80ie.’ 
Tov 3° jyuelBer’ xerra 0d yAavxGms *AOjvn’ 
‘un wp ére viv xarépuxe, AtAadpevdy ep Sdoto. 315 
SGpov 8 Srre xé pot Botvas Plrov irop dveyn, 
adris dvepxopévy dduevat olkdvde pépecBat, 
cat pada xadoy Adv: col 8 &fov gorar duorPijs.’ 
The goddess vanishes. 
‘H pep dp’ ds elroio’ axéBn yAavxGms *AGjvn, 
dps 8 ds dvoraia d:érraro’ te 8 evi Gups 320 
OFxe pévos kat Odpaos, tréuynody ré é srarpos 
paddrov &r’ 7} rd mdpoer. 5 88 dpecly jot vojoas 
OdBnoe xara Oupdy dloaro yap Gedy etva. 
atrixa 32 pynoriipas exp ero lodbeos dis. 


The song of Phemius attracts Penelope. 
Totor 3 dowWds hewde mepixdrvros, of 38 own 335 
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elar dxotovress 6 8 "Ayatdv vootov dade 
Avypov, dv éx Tpolns émerefvaro [MadAds *AOjyn. 
Tod 3 tmepwiddev ppeot ovvOero Odomy dordiy 
xovpn ‘Ixaploto, tepippwv TInveAdreca’ 
kAipaxa 3 tnyndAjv xareByoero ofo ddpot0, 830 
ovx oin, Gua rij ye Kat dudinodor bu” Exovro. 
9 8 Gre by pynotipas adixero 81a yuvatkay, 
OTH pa Tapa orabpoy Téyeos MUKA TotnToio, 
dyra Tapedwy ocxoperm AuTapa Kpydepva’ 
dudinodos 8 dpa of xedyvy ExdrepOe mapéorn. 338 
daxpicaca 8 énetra mpoonvda Oeiov doiddy’ 
‘Dye, WOAAA yap GAAa Bporav OeAxrypia oidas, 
Epy dvdpGv te Oeay re, rd Te Kelovow doidol: 
ray &y yé ogi dede mapjpevos, of 8 cw 
otvoy mvdvrwy’ ravtns 3 anotave dodijs 340 
Avypijs, | Te pot alet évt or7Oecor plrov xijp 
re(pet, ewel pe pddtora Kabixero mévOos SAacrov. 
roinv yap Kepadiy modem pepimpern alet 
dvdpds, ToD KA€os evpy cal’ ‘EAAdda Kat péoov “Apyos.’ 
Thy 8 ad Tyrcuaxos texvupévos dvrlov nida 345 
‘prep eh, tl rt dpa dOovées epinpov dower 
tépnew Sry ol vdos épyutat; ob wir’ dowdol 
alrtot, GAAd oft Zeds airios, Ss re diBwow 
dvipdow adgnorijow, Snws eddnow, Exdory. 
tourp 8 ov véueots Aavady xaxoy oirov acide B50 
Thy yap aodyy padrAoy émxdrclova’ avOpwrot, 
i} Tts axovovreoat vewTdryn ayduréAnrat. 
col 3 émroAparw Kpadin Kat Oupds akovew* 
ov yap ’Odvacets otos amwAEce veoTYysov Hpap 
év Tpofy, moddol 88 Kai dArAot Pores CAovTo. 355 
[aAX’ els otxoy lotca ra o° adrijs épya xdpuce, 
tordy 7 HAaKdrny Te, Kal dudumdrowot KéAeve 
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Epyoy enolyerOar piOos 8 dvdperot pedtoe 

nact, pddtota 8 euol? rod yap Kpdtos gar’ évt ofxe. |’ 
‘H pev OayBycaca médw oixdvde BeBnxet 360 

mades yap pi0ov memvupdvoy evOero Oud. 

és 8 dmep® dvaBaca oiv dydinddrorce yuvatfi 

kAatey éxetr’ Odvoqja, ditov ado, ddpa ol trvoy 

Hoiy emt Brepdpoior Addr yAaveGms *AOnvn. 

Telemachus bids the suitors take their leave: 

Mynorijpes 8 duadnoay ava péyapa ocxidevra’ 365 

mavres 8 apijoavro tapal Aex decor KAOjvat. 

tovot 3&¢ TydrAduaxos wemvupevos ipxeTo pvdwr" 
‘Mntpos euis pynotipes tmépBiov TBpw exorres, 

yoy pev Sawipevor tepTmopeba, unde Bonris 

éotw, érei Tdd€ Kaddy dxovéuey éeotiv dotdod 370 

rotodd ofos 63° éari, Oeots évarlyxios avdjpy. 

7@0ev 8 dyopyvde xabeCoperOa xidvres 

navres, ty’ tiv wiOov anmnrAcyéws atoelna, 

efcévat peydpov’ ddAas & dAcyivere dairas, 

Ua xrypar edovres, dperBdopevoe xata olkovs. 375 

el 3 dpiy Soxdee rdde Awlrepoy kal dpewov 

Zupevat, dvdpds évds Bloroy vimowov dréoOat, 

xelper'* eya 38 Oeovs emBdcopat alty éedvras, 

al xé moO Zevs G01 narivrita epya yevécOat’ 

visowol xev éxerra dduwv evroobey Grorobe.’ 380 
“Qs epal’, of 8 dpa wdvres ddaf ev xeXeot hivres 

Tnrduaxov Oavpaor, 8 Oapraréws aydpeve. 
Antinous retorts, and Eurymachus asks about their 

guest who had just gone. 

Tov 8 air ’Avrivoos mpooépn, EvmelOeos vids’ 

‘Tyrduay’, f para 34 oe diddoxovow Oeot adrot 

thyaydpny t Euevas cat Oapcadrdws dyopevew 385 
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ph o€ ye év Guid "10dxn Baorrtja Kpovloy 
nomoeey, 5 Tor yeven tarpardy eorw.’ 
Toy 3° ad Tydépaxos memvypevos dvrloy rida’ . 
“"Ayrivo, 7 cal pot veueonoeat Srre xev claw; 
kal Kev root’ COddoyst Ards ye 3ddvros apéoOa. 390 
I} pis Tetro Kdxtoroy ey: dvOpémowwe TerdxOat ; 
ov pey ydp Tt Kaxdy Baowevéner’ alia ré of 86 
advetoy méAerat Kal rysnéorepos ards. | 
GAN’ 4 Tor BacwAijes "AxatGy elot cai &dAor 
moot ev dudidr® "dxn, véor nde wadanrol, 305 
tov kéy tis Td Exnow, émet Odve dios ’Oducaeds: 
atrap éyay olkoww dvat Ecop’ hperépoto 
kal 8udwr, ais pot Anloaaro Bios ’Odveceds. 
Tov 8 air " Ebpipaxos, IIoAvBov stats, avrloy nda’ 
© TnAuay’, 4 Tot tadra OeGv ev yovvact Keira, 400 
ds tis ey dudidrAw “lOdxy Baciredoe *Axaoy 
xripara 3 abros éxots xat Sdpact coiow dvdcoots. 
pH yap & y Oot auvip Bs ris o° déxovra Bingr 
krnpar dmoppaloe, "lOdkns ere vaserodans. 
- GN Aw oe, hépiote, wept felvoto epécba, 405 
- 6wad0ev otros aunp, molns 8 ef ebyerat elvat 
yalns, rod 3€ wi of yeve) Kat marpls dpovpa: 
né tw ayyeAtny tarpos hépe epxopévor, 
q} édv avrod xpetos eeAddpevos 753 ixdver ; 
oloy dvatfas adap ofyerat, ob tméuewe 410 
yudpevar’ od pev ydp tt xax@ els a exe. 
Tov 3 ad Tnrduaxos temvupévos dyrlov nida’ 
‘ Evptpay’, 9 ro. vdoros drdAero warpos epoio’ 
ovr oy ayyeXln Ere mel(Oopar, ef moe edOo1, 
obre Oeonpotlys umd Copa, iv tiva parnp | 418 
és péyapoy xarécaca Oconpdémov éfepénras. 
felvos 3° otros euds marpd.os éx Tddov ort, 
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Mévrns 8 AyytdAoto daldpovos ebyerat etvar 
vids, drap Tadloor pirnpérpotow dvdooe.’ 

“Qs pdéro Tnrduaxos, pect 3 abavdrnv Oedy eyvw. 
ol 3 els dpynoriv re xalt iuepdecoay dodhy 421 
Tpepdauevo. téprovro, pévov 8 emt Exmepov edrGeiv. 

Toiot de repmopévoros pédas én Eomepos FOE 
31) tore xaxxelovres Bay olxdvie Exactos. 


Telemachus ponders all night on Athena’s advice. 
Tnr€uaxos 3°, 56t of OddAapos mepixadrdos addAijs 425 
tyros 8é8pnTo, teptcxenrp evi xapy, 
ev? €Bn els edyiv TOAAG pect pepunpKov. 

r@ 8 dp’ Gu aldopevas saldas pdpe xédva ldvia 
EiptcAe:’, "Qnos Ovydtnp Tewonvopidao, 

rv mote Aagprns aplaro xredreoow éoict, 430 
mpwOnBny ér eodcay, éexordBoa 8 dwxer, 

toa dé py xedvy addx tle ey peydpoow, 

edvfj 8 ob mor’ Euro, xddov 8 addewe yuvarkds’ 

7 of dw aldopévas daidas épe, xal é pddiora 

dpwdwy dirdecxe, xal éxpepe turOdy edyra. 435 
Gifev 58 Gvpas Oadrdyouv aiKxa wownroio, 

lero 8 év Aékrpy, padaxdy 8 exduve xirGva" 

kat tov pev ypalns muKyundéos EuBare xepoly. 

7. pev tov wrifaca Kat doxjoaca xtTGva, 

maccdv@ ayxpeudcaca mapa Tpyroiot A€xeost, 440 
BA p’ tev éx Oardyow, Oipny 3 énépvoce xopdyn 
dpyupén, emt 8% KAnid’ érdvvccey tdvre. 

évf & ye mavvixios, Kexaduppévos olds adr, 

Botreve dpecty ow S8ov thy wéppad "Airy. 
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CONTENTS. 
§ 1 Epic Dialect. \ § 13 Adjectives. 
2 Digamma. 14 The Article. 
3 Shortening, lengthening, etc. 15 Pronouns. . 
of Vowels. 16 Augment and Reduplication. 
4 Contraction. 17 Terminations of Moods and 
5 Hiatus. Tenses. 
6 Elision. 18 Contracted Verbs. 
”  Apocope. Ig Fut. and Aor. I. Act. and 
8 Consonants. Med. 
g First Declension: . 20 Aor. II. Act. and Med. 
1o Second Declension. at Perfect and Pluperfect. 
1x Third Declension. 22 Aor. I. and II. Pass. 
12 Special Terminations. . 23 Verbs in ps. 
§ 1. 


The Epic dialect, in which the Homeric forms are preserved, may be 
described as the Early-Ionic, of which Attic was a later development. But 
we cannot venture to regard these poems as a monument of a particular 
dialéct prevalent at any one time. For the Epic is rather a poetical dialect; 
its forms largely modified by the metrical requirements of the hexameter, 
and by the many changes necessarily produced by an indefinitely long period 
of oral transmission, before writing was invented or had become common. 


§ 2. 


Besides the twenty-four letters of the Greek classic alphabet, there existed 
formerly a letter called, from its sound, Vau (equivalent to our wv or w), and, 
from its form (f, i.e. /F), the double gamma or digamma. This letter fell 
early into disuse in the written language, so that it is not found in our 
Homeric text; but there are unmistakeable traces of its previous existence 
there. We must be content with pointing out the commonest. In such a 
combination as rdv 8 jyeiBer’ erecta dvag or péya phoaro épyov, we 
should expect to find éwecr’ dvaf and pioar’ épyov. Instead of dwoelxw or 
droeiwa, we should naturally write dweixw and drefmm. But there was a time 
when the words were pronounced Fdvaf, Fépyov, daofeluw, dwof elrm, so 
that no elision took place. The presence of an original digamma may be 
inferred not only from its effect upon the metre and the forms of words, 
but from a comparison of Greek with cognate languages, e.g. Folios, Sanskrit 
vecas, Lat. vicus; Folvos, vinum, ‘wine’; Féowepos, vesper; fideiv, videre: 
Fépyov. ‘ work.’ C 
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§ 3. Vowels. 


(1) The @ in Attic generally appears in the Homeric dialect as 7, e.g 
d-yop?), weiphoopas, mpnoocw, Alnv. Sometimes & is changed to n, as jvopén, 
hveudecs: or to at, as wapal, caraBarés. 

(2) € may be lengthened to a, xpiceos. xewds, efws, ‘Eppeias, oreios, 
Gein: into n, TOnpeEVOS, Hv. 

(3) 0 lengthened to ov, wovAts, potvos, ovAos for SAos: to ot, wvott, 
Hyvoinge: to w, Aiwyucos, dvdrcros. 

(4) 9 shortened to €, as in Conjunctives (@bvere, eidere, meipnoeras, ployed: 
w too, as in Conjunctives rpametopev, é-yeipoper. 

(5) Before or after 7 the addition of ¢€ is not uncommon, as énxe=jxe, 
hédAvos = fjAros, as also before e, as Zedva, éeixous. 

(6) do (70) often changes to ew, as ’A7pelSdo, "Arpei8ew. This inter- 
change between short and long vowels is called Metathesis quantitatis; as in 
us often read as efos. Cp. dwecpéoios and drepeictos. 


§ 4. Contraction. 


(1) Contraction generally follows the ordinary rules, with the exception 
that €0 and €ov may contract into ev, as Odpoevs, yeyavew, BadAev. 

(2) Frequently words remain uncontracted, as déxav, wais, doréa. Some- 
times contraction takes place when it does not occur in Attic, as in épds 
(lepos), Bu&oas (Bojoas). 

(3) When two vowels which do not form a diphthong come together, 
they are often pronounced as forming one syllable, as «pea, ’Arpel5éw, 57) ad, 
37) €BSopos, éret ob. This is called Synizesis. ~ 
— — 


§ 5. Hiatus. 


The concurrence of two vowels without elision or contraction taking 
place is called Hiatus. This generally occurs when one word ends and 
the next begins with a vowel. Hiatus, which is rarely admissible in Attic 
poetry, is frequent in the Homeric hexameter, especially () after the vowels 
cand v,as madt | dnagcev: or (2) when there is a pause in the sense between 
the two words, as ‘OAvume. | ob vd 7’ ‘OSvaceds: or (3) when the final vowel 
is long, and stands in Arsis, as dvri0éy | 'Odvo7je: or (4) when a final long 
vowel or diphthong is made short before a vowel following, as tAdyx@n | 
éret (— uu -), of*os | Evavy (- UU -). Many apparent cases of Hiatus are 
only traces of a lost digamma. See § 2. 


§ 6. Elision. 


In the Homeric hexameter not only are the vowels a, €, 0, elided, but also 
frequently the diphthongs as, as BovAop’ éyw, and o: in pos and rot, as well 
asin the dative and in re. The v &pernvorixdy stands before consonants 
as well as before vowels. 
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§ 7. Apocope. . 
Before a following consonant, the short final vowel in dpa, wapd, dvd, Kara, 
may be dropped. This is called Apocope. The r of xa7[a] so shortened 
assimilates itself to the following consonant—xdmmece, xdppopos, Kaw médiov, 
Kak Kopuiv, eéAMe, nad 3° dpa; and similarly the v of dv[d] before a 
following m or A, as Ap wediov, ddAvEo«e. 


§ 8. Consonants. 
We often find— 


(1) Metatbesis, especially with p and a, e. g. xapdin and x«padin, Odpoos 
and Opagos, xdprioros and Kparioros. 

(2) Doubling of a consonant, especially of A, p, v, p, as EAAaBov, Eupador, 
tvvynros, régcos: so, also, Srmws, Sr71, weAexkdw, E85ace. A short final 
vowel is often made long when followed by a word which begins with 
A, # ¥, p, o, 8, or which originally began with the F (§ 2), as moAAG Auo- 
copevos, eri viv, évi peydpo.t. | 

(3) Conversely, a single A or o may take the place of the dooble liquid 
or sibilant, as "AyiAevs, ‘Oduces. 


DECLENSIONS. 


§ 9. First Declension. - 

(1) For @ in the singular, Homer always has 7, Tpoly, Opn, venvins, ex- 
cept Oed and some proper names. 

(2) & remains unchanged, as BagiAea, except in abstract nouns in ea, 
oa, as GAnOein for dAnded. 

(3) The Nom. sing. of some masculines in 7s, is shortened into a, as fw- 
word, vepeAnyepérd. 

(4) Gen. sing. from masc. in 9s ends in ao or ew (see § 8. 6); sometimes 
contracted to w. 

(5) Gen. plur. ends in aaw or ea, sometimes contracted,to wy, as -yardow. 
yavréov, mapemy. 

(6) Dat. plur. gos or ys, as MUAQoL, oxf{ns; but Geals, decrais. 


§ 10. Second Declension. 
Special forms— 
(1) Gen. sing. in oo. 
(2) Gen. and Dat. dual ous. 
(3) Dat. plural ococ[y}. 


§11L Third Declension. 
(1) Dat. and Gen. dual ouv. 
(2) Dat. plur. €o2, eoor, and, after vowels, oot. 
(3) Nouns in 4s (es) and os (Gen. €0s) and as (Gen. aos) retain for the 
most part the uncontracted forms; €os is often contracted into evs. In the 
C2 
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terminations eos, €€s, eas, the € often coalesces, not with the vowel of the 
termination, but with a preceding e€, into e or 7, as ebfJe-eos contracts into 
edppeios, oné-cos into ojos, “ApaxA€-eos into ‘HpaxAjjos, -it, ja. 

(4) Words in evs form their cases with instead of €, as BagiAjjos, -it, -7a; 
the Dat. plur. often ends in feoor. But proper names may retain the e¢, as 
Tvdé, "Osvocéa. 

(5) Words in ts generally retain « in their cases, as wéAs, wédcos, wéAel, 
wédtes, lav, cas, fecot. But we find also wéAnos (cp. udvrnos), réAm, WANES, 
wéAnas. The Dat. plur. sometimes makes tor, and the Acc, plur. is. 

(6) For vats Homer uses wis, declined with both € and 7. Gen. veds or 
vnos, Dat. wnt, Acc. véa or vija, Dat. plur. vnuo?, vheoot, and véeoct. 

(7) Among anomalous forms may be mentioned :— 

(a) Nom. and Acc. «dp, Gen. KdpyTos, kapnaros, and xpdaros (as if 
from «pdas, neut.), and xpards, Dat. xpdare and xpari, Acc. «para. 
(from «pds, masc.). 

(b) yévu and 8épuv make yobwaros, -youvds, and Sobparos, 8oupés. 

(e) vids, besides the regular forms in Second Declension, has Gen. vios, 
Dat. ui, Acc. ula, Nom. plur. ules, Dat. vidot, Acc. vias, Dual vie. 


§ 12. Special Terminations. 
(1) The termination g:[y] (appearing with nouns of First Declension as 
ngs, of Second Declension as oge, and of Third Declension as, generally, eoqe) 
serves for a Genitive or Dative sing. and plur.; e.g. Gen, éf edvijg:, dw 
lepdguy, 5d oTHGecqu, doredpiv Gis; Dat. Obpngi, Bengt, povopderndgn, 
Oedgu, ov Trmoiow Kat dxeoqgu, wpds xoTvAn8ovdguy (xoTvAnSéct), and, in 
anomalous form, vad¢t. In the form éoyapdquv we find the vowel of Second 
Declension attached to a noun of the First. 
(2) There are three local suffixes :— 

(a) Answering to the question where? in 6, as olicobt, "TAL661 apd, «npdor. 

(5) To the question whence? in Oev, as olxoOey, 0ed0ey : also with pre- 
positions, as dw’ ovpardéer, KaTa Kepner. 

(c) To the question whither? in 5e, as dyophvde, Adxowde, GAade (also 
els dXude), and analogous forms iyade, olxade. With “Arddcde 
supply d@a, ‘to the house of Hades.’ In the phrase évde Sépovde 
the termination is added both to the possessive and the noun. 


§18. Adjectives. , 


(1) The Femin. of Adjectives of Second Declension is formed in 9 instead 
of d, as doin, aloxp?, except dia, 

(2) Adjectives in os are sometimes of two, sometimes of three, termina- 
tions. The Attic rule is not strictly observed, for an uncompounded Adjec- 
tive may have but two, as is the case with aucpds, etc., and the compounded 
three, as ebféorn, dme:pectn, 

(3) Adjectives in vs are also often of two terminations only, and often 
shorten the Femin, ea to ea or en, as Babén, w&néa. 

(4) A common termination is es, eooa, ev. In this form es may contract to 
ps,as Tiuhers, Teeps, and ore may contract o€ to ev, as Awrebyra for Awrdevra. 
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(5) odds is declined from two stems, woAu- and woAAo-, so that we have 
as Homeric forms woAéos Gen. sing., woAées Nom. plur., moAéaw Gen. plur. vs 
woréegor, modéoat, wodéor Dat. plur., and woAéas Acc. plur. 

(6) In the Comparison of Adjectives, the termination QTEp-, wTraT-, is 
admissible in the case of a long vowel in the penult. of the Positive, as 
Adpwraros, ol(upwraros. The Comparative and Superlative forms in cay, 
‘oros are more frequently used than in Attic. 


‘ 


§ 14. The Article. 
Special forms of the Article are :—Gen. roto, Dual Gen. rotty, Nom. plur. 
rol, rai, Gen. rdwy, Dat. rotor, Tijot, Tis. 
§ 15. Pronouns. 


(1) Special forms of the Personal Pronouns are as follows. 
(a) First Person. ‘(b) Second Person.| (c) Third Person. 


Nom. Sing. | éyov TUvn 
Gen. ,, éuéo, Eped, pev ato, ced, aeto—| Eo, eb, elo, ZOev 
épeto, énéder olbey 
Dat. ,, e we Tot, Tely of, éot 
Acc. 5, . . | é, é2, pu 
N. A, Dual | va, v@ (Acc.) opin, ope . apo 
G.D. , ya opany, opgy =| odary 
Nom. Plur. | dupes - | dupes 
Gen. _,, hpéay, Huclow ipéov, tuciow | oton, odpelow, open 
Dat. 4, | dups(y), Hyer tupe(v), Tow =. opu(v), oplor(y) 
Acc. ,, dppe, judas, fyas | type, tyudas ' peas, odds, ope. 
(2) Special forms of the Possessive Pronouns. 
Sing. Plur. j Dual. 
First Person - - dyuds and Gpds (@), 2, ov | vatrepos. 
Second Person | reds, 2), dy ones, 2), Ov opalrepos. 
Third Person é0s, 7), dv ods, 2), ov 
(3) Special forms of the Pronoun tis. 
Sing. Plur. 
Gen. Téo, TED thaw 
Dat. Téy Téotot, 
(4) Special forms of the Pronoun do7:s. 
Sing. Plur. 
Nom. Sris, ST Te 
Gen. Srev, Orreo, SrTev éréan 
Dat. Srey drénot 
Acc. Sriva, Srrs Srivas, dooa. 


(5) Special forms of Relative Pronouns. 
Gen. Sov, (al. 80), Ens. Dat. plur. Jor, 7s. 
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VEBBS. 


§16. Augment and Reduplication. 


(1) The syllabic and temporal Augments may be omitted. After the 
syllabic augment A, Hv, o are often doubled ; p may be doubled or not at 
will, as €ppeov, épefa. 

(2) Reduplication of the Second Aor. Act. and Med. is common. Cp. é-wé- 

ppadov (ppdlw), Exepvov and répvov (pévw), wenlOwpev (weidm), wepidécOau 
(peiSopac), Epvxw makes a sort of reduplicated Aor. in épveaxoy and évisra 
in #vimamnoy. 

(3) Some of the reduplicated Aorists give also a reduplicated Future, as 
rem Onow, wepidnoopat, Kexadjoo, KeyoAwoopas. 

(4) The forms éupopa (pelpopat) and covpa (cevw) follow the analogy 
of the reduplication of verbs beginning with p. But cp. fepurapéva, Od. 6. 
59. In déypar (5€xopar) the reduplication is lost, in Sel5eypar, 5e5:a (root 
8:) it is irregular. ‘ 

§17. Terminations. 


(1) The older forms of the termination of the verb (Sing.) pt, Oa, ot are 
common in Homer; cp. é0éAwpu, Sou, 2éAnot, Badyat, 2éAnoOa, KadoicGa. 

(2) The termination of the third person Dual in historic tenses is roy 
as well as rnv, in Pass. cOov as well as oOnv, diwKerov, Owpnoceabov. 
In the plural peo@a is frequently used for peOa, Dual first person peador. 

(3) In the second person sing. Pass. and Med. a is omitted from the 
termination gaz, go, as AtAaieat, BovrAeat, Conjunct. EXTA. This mostly re- 
mains uncontracted. €0, as in émAeo, often makes ev, viz. €tAev. In Perf. 
Med. for BéBAnoa we find BéBAnat. 

(4), The third Plur. in yrat and yro mostly appear as ara and aro, as 
8edalara, Kéaro (€xevto), dodolaro. 

(5) The termination of the Inf. is frequently pevas, or pev. ‘Pres. dov- 
é-pev(ac), Fut. «eXevo-€-per(ac), Perf. reOvapev(ar), Pass. Aor. BAnper(at), 
puxOnpev(at), Second Aor. Act. 2AGéuev(ac), Another termination is éey, 
as méev, Oavéev, and from some -aw and -ew verbs we have -7pevas and 
“fvat, as pophvat. 

(6) The terminations oxoy and oxopny express repetition of the action 
(iterative form). They are attaclied to Imperf. and Second Aor, of verbs in w 
by the connecting vowel €, orsometimesa, 6éA-yeckov, HOeakor, pirrackoy, KpUT- 
rackoy. Inthe First Aor. Act. the termin. follows the aoristic vowel a, éAdga- 
Otov, pynod-oxero. In pu verbs the terminations are attached directly to the 
stem, 56-cxov,ord-oxov, éxxoy for éo-cxov (elul), eé-oxero from Keipar. These 
forms are rarely augmented. Cp. paveoxe, Od. 11. 587, from éparqy. 


§18. Contracted Verbs. 
(1) Verbs in éo (for the most part uncontracted) change ee and ee into 
€t, sometimes €€ into 7, €0 or €ov to ev, In the uncontracted form the stem 
vowel € is sometimes lengthened into et, as éreAclero for éred€ero. 


rN 
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(2) Verbs in do are for the most part contracted. In these verbs the 
long vowel produced by contraction has often a corresponding short (some- 
times a long) vowel inserted before it, as dpdmw (dpm), dpag (6p2), Spwmas 
(SpHor), pydacOa (pvacGa). Occasionally this short vowel appears after 
the long vowel of contraction, as }BwovTes, from 48am, Spworps from Spd. 

(3) Verbs in dw are generally contracted. In forms that remain uncon 
tracted the ois often lengthened to w, as dmvdovres. Such forms as dpdwor 
(dpovor) and Syidqev (Smiter) follow the rule of verbs in dw. 


§19. Future and Aor. I. Act. and Med. 


(1) (a) Pure verbs which do not lengthen the vowel of the stem in 
forming their tenses, often double the o in Fut. and Aor. I. Act. and Med., 
as (venéw) veixeroa, (aldéopa) aldécoopa, (yeAdw) éyédAacoa. This 
is sometimes the case with verbs in (w, as (dvaxd(opat) dvayacodpevos, 
(ppa{opar) Eppacoaro. (6b) Or the o may be altogether dropped in the 
Fut., as TeA€er, payéovra, dvrida, i.e. dyridow, dyridw, dvTiw, expanded by 
the principle explained in § 18. 2. 

(2) The future of liquid verbs, i.e. that have for characteristic A, p, v, p, 
commonly have the Fut. uncontracted as BaAéovrt, karaxtavéovot, onpavew. 
Some liquid verbs have a o in Fut. and Aor. I., as efAga, avpoo, xéAcas, and 
there is an anomalous form «évoaz (xevréw). 

(3) Conversely some verbs, not liquid, form an Aor. I. without o, as xéw 
éxeva éxea, kale Exna, ceva Ecoeva. Cp. ela for elroy. 


§ 20. ° Aor. ITI. 

(1) The Aor. II. contains the root of the verb in its simplest form. 
The present tenses to which certain Aor. II. are referred are often of later 
formation, e.g. éorvyov is more primitive than oruyéw, éxrvtoyv than «TuTéw 
évaxov than pnxdopat, éynpay than ynpackm, Expaov than xpdao. 

(2) Reduplicated Aor. II. Act. and Med., see § 16. 2. 

(3) ‘Mixed Aor.’ with o and ¢€ instead of 4 We find such forms as 
Igov (ixw), EBioero (Baivw), tdtcero, Sucdpevos (Svvw), dpgo (Spyusn), A€fo 
(Aéyw), dfere (dyw), ofce (ofw= pépm), dgévev, éptéper. 

(4) Syncopated Aor. II. An Aor. is common, formed, on analogy of 
Aor. of verbs in pz, without connecting vowel, as (Act.) ray («reiva), 
EvpBrAhrny (BddAAw), ovTa (obTdw). In the Med. these forms are often 
without augment, and are distinguishable from Plpf. Pass. only by want of 
reduplication, e.g. é3éypnv, Séypevos (Séxopar), POtuny (Opt. from Pbivw), 
AGro (Avw), Exuro, xUpevos (xéw), aUTO (ceiw), pro (Spvupe). 


§ 21. Perfect and Pluperfect. 

(1) The First Perf. is only found with verbs having a vowel stem. The 
Second Perf. is the commonest, and is formed without aspiration, as xéxora. 
Even in vowel verbs the Perf. is often without a «, as BeBapnws, wepuacs, 
darnas, ded:d7es, etc. 
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(2) The Pluperfect is found with the uncontracted terminations ea, eas, 
ec(v) = ex(v); sometimes €€ becomes 7, as in 737. 


§ 22. Aor. I. and II. Passive. 


(1) The 3rd pers. plur. Indic. often ends in e& instead of noay, as Epey Ger, 
tpapey, Exraber, and the Infin. in neva: and jer instead of Fras. 

(2) In the Conjunctive the uncontracted form in ew is generally used, 
and ¢ is often lengthened to ¢ or 9, while the connecting vowel in Dual and 
Plural is shortened ; e. g. Saciw (&34ny), camhy (ofwe), peyips, (al. puryelps), 
pryéwor, Sapelere. 


§ 23. Verbs in p. 


(1) The principal peculiarities of the verbs fornps, riOnps, Enus, Bidar, 
are given as follows. 


(a) torn (6) rl6npe’ (c) Unpe [(2) Banpu 
Indic. Pres. . 
. , 3:80t00a 
_ and Sing. TiOno06a tes 3.3008 
3rd Sing. ve Tie Te 5:80¢ 
3rd Plur. ve TiOetar leton didovar 
Indic. 1st Aor. es - énka 
» Imperf. . oe few &Siday 
Imperat. lora a eee 51300 
Infin. Pres. lordépevas 7T:Ohpevat iéuer(as] Bed one vt 
» 2nd Aor.| orhpeva 6€per[as} é yey Sdper[ar] 
»» Perf. éordper[as] 
Conjunctive 
a Aor. 
1st Sing. | oréo (orelw) Géw (Bela) : ped-elw 
and Sing. | orhys Ofns (Oeins) [Space 
3rd Sing. | orhy 6nn (Beln) ' Fou, av-fy Ednor, deny, 
1st Plur. ‘oréwpev(orelopev)| Oéwpev (Gelopev)) .. Shopey 
2nd Plur. .. a Oeiere os ee 
ard Plur. | wept-orhwor oe oe Sharo. 
Dual | map-oTHeroy 


(2) In the Third Plural of Past tenses ev is a common termination for 


eoay, as Tider, fev: also éoray and ordy = écrnoay, épay = Epacay, Epuy = 

épucay, Bay and Bay =~Bynoay. Notice also the forms éorads, éoreds, perf. 

act. particip.; and and pers. plur. perf. orare, 3rd pers. plur. pluperf. toracay. 
(3) Eye (éb0) has the following peculiar forms. 


Pres. Indic. | Conjunct. | Opt. ' Inf. 
Second Sing. ela6a inoéa ipev(at). 
Third Sing. - oe tnow lein 
First Plur. e. topev 


~ . 
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Imperf. First Sing. fra, frov Third Sing. fre(v), te(v), pov 
Dual trnv 
First Plur. oper, fue Third Plur. tioay, icay, fuor 


Fut. efoopat, eioy, eloeras Aor. I. elodpny, teaodpny. 
(4) Eipi (sum) has the following. 


Pres. Indic. Conjunct, .| Opt. | Imp. 
(a) First Sing. ay’ éw, per-elw ee . 
Second Sing. | écot, els éns gos | goo 
Third Sing. bees Egor, fot, éy | €or 
First Plur. elpey 
Second Plur. . vee elre 
Third Plur. | éacr éwot . 


(6) Inf. €xpev(ac] and gper[a]. 

(c) Particip. dv, éotaa, édv, Gen. édyros. 

(d) Imperf. First Sing. Ha, ga, gov, Second éyoda, Third Hex, envy, Fn, 
Third Plur. évay. 

(e) Iterative tense éoxov, Fut. €rooua, Third Sing. éocetras. 

(5) Under @npi we tind ¢fp (Third Sing. Conjunct.), dds (Particip.), pée 
(Imp. 2 Sing.). 

(6) Under xetpas we have «éarat, xalarat, and «éovrat, = Keivras: Kéaro, 
xeiaro méxeyto: kijrar=Kénra, Iterative tense weoxduny, Fut. wéo, cel. 
Inf. xecépev, Particip. ado. 

(7) Under hpat, gar, clara: for Hvrat: gato, claro for Rrro. 

(8) Under ofa 

(a) Pres. Indic. Second Sing. ofSas, First Plur. Bev. 

(6) Conjunct. First Sing. elSéu, First Plur. ef8ouev, Second efSere, Par- 
ticip. l8uia, Inf. 78uevas, Sper. 

(ec) Imperf. First Sing. fea, Second Sing. heidns, Third 7dee, 1,657, 
Third Plur. foav, Fut. elSfow. 


HOMERIC SYNTAX. 


' 


Ir would be impossible to attempt here anything like a complete sketch 
of Homeric Syntax, or to point out the contrast that it offers to the later 
constructions used by Attic writers, but a few hints may be given, that can 
be more fully worked out by the student for himself. 


” 


THE USE OF THE ARTICLE. ~ 


To enable us to define accurately the use of the Article peculiar to the 
Greek of the Homeric poems, all doubts ought to be cleared up as to the 
date of the composition of the poems, the number and the age of interpolated 
passages, and the relation of the existing text to the original language. In 
the midst of so many uncertainties it is impossible to establish definite rules, 
We shall find the Article sometimes used with the force of a demonstrative, 
or relative pronoun, sometimes approaching more nearly the ordinary Attic 


' use. 


a. Pronominal use, as a weak Demonstrative. 


Od. 2. 160 & ogw edppovéwy dyophoaro. 
In this sense it may be the repetition of something mentioned before, 
Od. 3. 11 vnds tions ictia . . riv 8° dppcay, 
or may introduce a contrast, 
Il. 4.9 GAr’ Fra tat vdode Kabhpevar eloopdacas 
téprecbov' to 5 atre, K.7.A. 
In this sense the Article frequently begins a new clause, generally with the 
addition of a conjunction; e.g. 6 pev—éd 5¢—é ydp—adrap 4. 
The combination 6 ye mostly serves to resume the main subject of the 
sentence, as 
- Od. a. 131 rathp 5° épds GAAoH +yains, 
, (wee 5 >’ FH rébvnce; . 
The Article may also sum up or repeat a foregoing relative clause, 
Od. 11. 147. dv ria pév. kev éqs vexvov Kkataredvnwrov . 
aluaros dagoy tev, & &€ roe ynpeprés evipe, 
or may prepare for a subsequent relative clause, as 
Od. 2. 119 tdwv at mdpos Foay. 


8. Attributive use. 


The commonest form of this is when the Article stands at the beginning of 
the clause, and the subject is expressed later by a sort of apposition; e. g. 
4 wey dp’ dS elaovo’ dréBn--yAauxdmis ’AOyjvy. 
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When the Article draws nearer to the subject to which it belongs, we natu- 
_ fally approach the regular Attic use. In the Homeric poems when the 
Article is used in direct combination with a noun it will be found for the 
most part that this nour either serves to point a contrast or to add a defi- 
nition: thus we find of dAAoi—rd_ mpw@ra—rov érépoto—rd yx6:(dv—ras 
wévre, where one class of things is marked off from another. 

' In the frequent combinations 6 feitvos—é dvafg—é fpas, the noun sub- 
stantive must be regarded as a regular title. 


y. The Relative use. 


This arises from the common .custom in an early stage of literary com- 
position of putting together two or more demonstrative clauses without a 
connecting link (asyndeton). e. g. 

Il. 1. 330 GAA’ & ye TadduBidy re wat EipuBatny mpocéere, 
' | Td of Eoay xjpure. 

The ro here is merely the demonstrative, and the sentence has no syntac- 
tical connection with the preceding clause. ‘ Zbey were his heralds.’ Attic 
Greek would write o?, and English idiom render ‘ who were his heralds,’ but 
the simpler Homeric syntax leaves the two clauses distinct. Cp. 

Od. 9. 334 of 3 Edaxov || Tous dv xe wal 7Oedoy. 
Il. 7.452 Tod 8 émAgoovra || rd yw wat PoiBos .. ror\icoaper. 

From this usage the transition to the real relatival force is natural. Cp. 

Il. 1.125 GAAa td pev morlow eferpadopev, 10 dé5acrat, 
i.e. guae vero ex urbibus diripuimus, ea sunt divisa. 
Od. 4. 349 dAAd 7a pév cor acwE yépor.. 
tiv ovdéy roe eyo xpiiyw émos. 

These last instances will serve to introduce a new feature of Homeric 

Syntax, viz. , 


‘ 


COORDINATION OF SENTENCES. 


If we examine a paragraph in some Attic writer, we shall find that the 
sentences are elaborately connected with and subordinated to one another by 
means of relative pronouns, relative conjunctions, participles, etc. In Ho- 
meric syntax the mere juxtaposition of two sentences is often the only link 
of connection between them. This is called Coordination or Tlaparagis. Cp. 

Od. 1. 433 etvq 8° ob wor’ Euiro, xodov 8 dAdewe -yuvarkds. 
Here we might expect xdAov ydp or x. drceivaw. 
Od. 2. 10 BH 8 tpev els dyophy, mardauy 8 txe xdAweov eyyxus 
z= wodduy éxov. 
. Ib. 18 “Ayrigos alxpjrns' tov 3° dypios éxrave Kiwdonp 
x by dyp. é& K. 
See also Od. 2. 20, 86, 3133 3. 253, 291; 4.374.729; 6. 334; 7- 30, 171, 
3623 9.8, 374; 11.520. Cp. also 
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1. 6.147 pvAAa ra per 7’ Gvepos xdpadis yée, Dra bE 0° DAR 
mAcdwoa pte, ~apos 3 Emvyiyvera Spy. 
=tmiyyopevns dipns or éwéray émyévnras. 

Analogous to this is the tendency noticeable in Homeric syntax to drop 
from a construction with the Relative to the simpler one with the Demon- 
strative; ¢. g. 

Od. 2. 225 Mévrop, 5s J” ’Odvcyjos dpvpovos fev éraipos, 

wal ot icw. . éwérperev. 
» 9-19 «fp 'Oduceds Aaepridins &s zac ddrAnxow 
dvOpdrmoro: péro. . wal pev KAdos ovpaydy Tee. 
Il. 1. 79 &s péya wavroy 
*Apyelow xparéea, wai of wei@ovrar ’Axasoi. 


This disconnected style of syntax is peculiarly favourable to the frequent 
ase in Homer of 


EPEXEGESIS*. 


This ‘ appended explanation’ is thus described by Schol. on Il. 22. 468 
éort 5& ouvnbis ‘Ounpy 7d dperAdpevoy axrA@s éEpjnvevecar év Svat wepe- 
womais éxpépey. 

The simplest form of this is where one substantive explains or adds a 
closer definition to the preceding, 

Od. 2. 420 ovpoy . . Zépupoy, 
»» 6.122 Koupaow dui) . . vuppdar, 
or when the constituent parts of a whole are expressed, 
Od. 7. 114 dévipea . . Gyxvas . . poral. . pndrda, 
» 10.5 wmaides .. & Ovyarépes . . & vlées, 
1» 12,330 dypny .. lyOvs . . cpbas. 
By a similar epexegesis we may explain the idiomatic use of dAAos. 
Od. 1. 132 GAAow . . sc. prnornpay, 
» 5-105 GAAow . . sc. Trav dydpay, 
910. 485 GAAow . . sc. érdpow. 
There is also a frequent epexegesis of pronouns, 
Od.1.194 pu... ody marépa, 
»» 2.307 Tavra. .. va, épéras. 
Such an epexegesis may be corrective, where, in Attic Greek, we should find 
pey ovv used, 
Od. 3. 208 of po: . . warpl 7° éuq wat éepol, 
where the latter clause is a more accurate statement than the former, unless 
we prefer here to explain poe as an ethical dative. Occasionally, the epex- 
egetic reference is grammatically irregular, as 
Od. I. 50 vnow . . vjcos Sevdphecoa. 
We find an epexegetical use of the infinitive, 
Od. 4.197 Totro vty xai yépas oloy . . xelpacOar Kdpnr. 


* See note on Od.1 1. 
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This infin. generally refers to a noun in the nom. or acc., but cp. 
Od. 10, 431 vi xaxwv ipeipere rovrow 
Kipens és yé-yapov xaraBhevat ; 
where the reference is to a noun in the genit. This restriction is not 
found when the combination of the definite article with the infin. has come 
thoroughly into use. . 
A participial sentence may serve as an epexegesis, 
Il. 1. 473 lAdoxovro . . deidovres, péArovtes, 
Od. 11. §82 Gaye’ Exovta . . éoradr’ &y Aipyy. 
An adverb may be explained by an epexegesis, 
Od. 4. 348 mapef ... . mapaxdAsdor, 
»» 8.279 KadumepOe. . peAabpdduir, 
» 4.312 Sevpo .... és Aaxedaipova, 
and adrov is constantly explained by some such addition, Od. 2.317; 3.397: 
9-194; 11.187. 
Sometimes one whole sentence is made to explain another, as 
Od. 8.402 éya roy feivoy dpécoopa . . 
dhow of 753° Gop. 
Cp. Od. 1.341; II. 314. 
Sometimes again a single word may be explained by a periphrasis, follow- 
ing, 


' 


Od. 1.1 woAdvrpomoy . . 88 pada woAAd FAA XOn. 
Cp. Od, 1. 300; 2.65; 3.382; 9. 271. 
The so-called ox7jpa Kad’ Srov xai pépos is a form of epexegesis, the xépn 
being added to make a closer definition of the 5Aoyv: e.g. 
Tpwas tpdpos g\AaBe via, «.7.A. 


MOODS. 


Among the peculiarities of the use of Moods in Homer, the student will 
note with respect to the Conjunctive, that (1) it often stands absolutely, 
analogous in meaning to the future Indicative ; 

IL 1. 262 (wpa, 7.87 ciwyot, 24.551 wabyoba, 

Od. 2. 333 dwéAnTaz, 5. 299 yévynrat. 
Similar to this is the use of the Conjunctive to introduce the possible and 
likely, though not actual, circumstances of a simile, Od. 4. 337; 5. 328, 368. 

(2) The Imperatival use of the Conjunetive in Homer in Ist pers. sing. and 
plur. is always accompanied by GAA’ dye .. dyere . . Sebre, Od. 9. 37; 
10. 44. Here should be noticed a usage which couples such a Conjunctive 
mood with a foregoing Imperative. 

IL. 6. 340 GAA’ dye viv énipavov, dphia revxea Sbo, 
Od.-3.18 dad’ dye viv lode xle . . elBopev (Conj.). 
This is really the earliest or paratactic stage of syntax which afterwards 
developes into the subordinated use with ws, dppa, Sware. Cp. also Ill. 22. 417, 
4503 23.73. 
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The Optative mood represents an action merely as a conception of the 
mind; for this reason, where we find it contrasted with the Conjunctive, it 
generally expresses a more distant contingency, while the Conjunctive is more 
analogous in usage to the Indicative future. ‘The Optative may stand abso- 
lutely to express a possible result, as 

Il. 23. 151 arpéwrAp fpoxn xduny dwdoapu pépecOa, 
Od.3.231 feta Oeds y é6éAay, kal TnACGe dvbpa cahoa, 
or in a negative sentence, 
Od. 22. 462 pa) wey 5) wabapg Oavary dad Oupdy édrolynv 
TAWY, 
When such a possible realization is qualified by an additional clause, it is easy 
to see the transition to the use of the Optative as a conditional mood, 
Il. 10. 246 rovrou +’ éomopévoro, wal éx mupds al€opévoro 
dupa voornoaper 
Od. 1. 265 rotos tay pynoripow émAnoaey 'Odvoceds 
wdvTes « wupopol re yevolaro mpdyapoi TE 


THE USE OF Gv AND «ev. 


While the Attic poets employ only ay as the conditional particle, with 
indic., optat., infin., and particip., and with conjunct. only in combination 
with a relative pronoun or adverb, Homeric Greek uses both ay and «e(v) 
with much fewer restrictions. The use of dy is more common in negative 
sentences than in affirmative in the proportion of 2:1. Ke(y) is not un- 
frequently repeated in each elemenit of a disjunctive sentence, as 

Il. 20. 311 4 Kev uy épvocent 4 nev taceas, 

yy 32.253 EAorul ev H Kev ddolny, 
while dy is never so used. Similarly we find the double xe(v) in Homer, as 
Od. 4. 733, and dy «xe together, as Od. 5. 361; 6. 259; 9. 334, but never 
the double dy. 

In Homeric Greek both ay and «e(v) may be used with an independent 
conjunctive; dy is only so used occasionally, and then almost without ex- 
ception in negative sentences, as 

ll. 3. 54 ow dv roe xpaiouy KlOapis. 

The only exceptions to this negative use being Il. 1. 305; 22. 505: we(v) 
with the conjunctive is not uncommon, but is always found in affirmative 
sentences. Cp. Od. 1. 396; 10.507; 17. 418: «e(v) is also freely ‘used 
with indicative future; cp. Il. 1.139, 5233 3-138; 4.176; 8. 404; 9.61, 
Od. 3. 80; 4. 80; 12. 346; 14.99; 16. 297: but dy with the indicative 
future is only found three times, II. 22. 49) 66, Od. 6. 221; for in Il. g. 167 
the dy belongs to the relative. 


NOTES. 


N.B. The sections and numbers in thick type refer to the ‘Homeric 
forms, pp. 17 foll. 


line 1. €vverre, ‘tell of.’ Buttmann (Lexil. 123 foll.) takes évéww asa 
lengthened form of ’EIIN, through a step gum, It seems rather to be 
compounded of é» and émw, ie. féww, and the second y represents the 
original digamma, § 2. 

wo\UTpoTov = the man ‘ of many wanderings;’ the word explained by 
the next clause ds .. wAdyx@7. So inf. v. 300 aazpoporiqa, Ss of warépa 
wdurov Extra. Cp. also Od. 2. 65,66; 3. 383 and 9. 271. This ‘appended 
explanation’ is called in Gk. énef{7ynors. Others render the word, ‘clever,’ 
* of many devices or shifts,’ cp. Od. 9. 19, 20. 

1, 2. wAdyxOn = éAdyxOn. The syllabic and temporal augments are 
dropped or retained at will in Homer; as wAdyx@n .. Emepoev. Cp. 
§16. 1. 

1. 3. véov= mores, as Horace translates it, Ep 1. 2, 20; A. P. 141. 

1. 4. 5 ye, generally used to make an emphatic reference back to the 
original nominative. Cp. Od. 2. 327; 4. 821. See on p. 26, a. 

1. 5. 4v from &s, 4, 6v=suus. dpvup., ‘trying to win.’ 

1, 6. o¥8’ Ss, ‘not even thus ’=notwithstanding all his efforts; ex- 
plained by iéuevds wep. For the £4 in éffucaro, see § 16. 5. 

1. 7. abrav odétep. = suis ipsorum. 

1. 8. Join xar-hoOrov. This separation of the preposition from acom- 
pound verb is called Tmesis (rujos, répyw =‘ cutting ’). 

_ Lazo. ‘Of these things (from some point of them at least), tell us too.’ 
vv (=the whole story of the wanderings) is the genit. after elmé, as 
elv2 watpds, Od. 11.174. d&pd0ev ye [duds Doric for rs, cp. of8-apod and 
duaoyérws}] adds a qualification: the poet only asks to know some 
portion of the story. Cp. &dev éddy, Od. 8. 500, ‘taking it up at that 
point.’ «Kai fptv=‘even as thou hast told others,’ or. perhaps, ‘even as 
thou thyself knowest it.” The év@a of v. 11 is, then, the point at which 
the Muse consents to begin; viz. the eighth year (Od. 7. 261) of the cap- 
tivity of Odysseus in Calypso’s isle, and the tenth after the sack of Troy. 

1. 11. alwdv, properly ‘steep.’ Death is regarded as a plunge down a 
precipice. Cp. Soph. O. T. 877 daéropoy Gpovoer els dvdyxay. Trans. 
generally ‘violent.’ Cp. the use of praeceps in Latin. 
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L 13. Kexpypevov. The perf. pass. of xpdéoya: has in Epic the sense 
of ‘ yearning after.’ Cp: edvijs xexpnpévos, Il. 19. 262. 

L 16. évavurés is a year regarded as a series of seasons; .éros, as a 
date. ‘But when the year came as the seasons revolved (wepsx[€]Aopé-: 
vow, in which the Gods destined for him,’ etc. 

1, 18. o&5° évOa, ‘not even then (antith. to dre 57) was he escaped from 
his trials and [safe] among his friends.’ i.e. The time for his return 
was come, but there were still many ordeals to undergo, before he found 
himself safe in Ithaca. mepvy. with genit. implies escape from troubles 
in which one has been actually involved: with the accus. (cp. Od. 9. 
455) it implies that one is spared them altogether. Others render less 
well, ‘ Not even there (sc. in Ithaca) was he safe from troubles even when 
among his friends,’ alluding to the-struggle with the suitors still in store. 

1. 21. wdpos, used, like apiv, with infin. 

L. 24. Sucopévou “Lweplovos, here a local genit., as”Apyeos, ‘ at Argos,’ 
Od. 3. 251. For SeBalaras, cp. § 17. 4; Svaopévov, § 20. 3. For 
avriéev, cp. §§ 18.2; 19. 1. 

1. 28. rotor, ‘for them.’ 

L 29. dpvpovos, i.e. in point of birth or beauty, not of virtue. 

1. 32. alriéwvrar, § 18. 2; tpéwv, § 15. 1. 

1. 33. of 5é, ‘whereas they, even of their own selves, by their infatua- 
tion, have sorrow beyond the claims of fate.” Every man had a certain 
amount of suffering which he could not forego, but this minimum could. 
be indefinitely increased by recklessness and folly; odjor, § 15. 2. 

1. 36. vooricavra, ‘slew Agamemnon on his. return [from Troy], 
though well aware of an awful doom, since we told him beforehand.’ 

1. 38. dpyadévrynv. This epithet represents Hermes as the slayer of 
Argus the watchful guardian of Io. The word originally had some con- 
nection with the ‘ brightness of day,’ dpyds-gaivw (the change from 
pdvrns to pév7ns being an Aecolic variation), and the latter story seeks 
to explain an epithet whose meaning had become unintelligible. 

1. 39. pvdacGas for pyacba, § 18. 2. 

1. 40. tlovs ’ArpelSao =‘ vengeance for Agamemnon.’ 

1. 41. twelperar for ipeipnrat, conjunct., § 8. 4. 

1, 44. yAauxdms, ‘ with flashing eyes.’ Cp. of Athene Il. 1. 200 deve 
5€ of dace pdavOev. Cp. yAnvn, yAaif, Adw (‘I see’). Others render 
‘ grey-glittering ;’ cp. yAav«ds as epithet of the olive. 

1. 46. wat Alyy, ‘ Aye verily! shat man lies low in befitting destruction ; 
so perish too any one else!’ 

1. 50. $0. re. Notice the Epic re, used not as a copulative, but ap- 
pended to pronouns, adverbs, and particles, adding a slight tinge of 
indefiniteness, by pointing rather to general cases than to a special 
instance. It is retained i in Attic in ofés re =‘ the sort of person to do so 
and so.’ 
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1. 51. vijoos, éo7i being omitted, as in Od. 4. 606. But a similar 
anacoluthon occurs Il. 6. 396 Ovydrnp "Heriowos ..’Heriaw bs evar, 
«7.4.3 é here is adverbial =‘ therein.’ 

1. 52. d\0éppwv. Atlas is called a being ‘ of baleful mind,’ because of 
his deep knowledge. With ignorant nations a very clever man has some- 
thing ‘uncanny’ about him. A wizard is only ‘ one who knows.’ (Germ. 
wissen.) 

1. 53. atrds, emphatic. dpdis éxovor, ‘keep asunder;’ so dydis 
éépye:, Tl. 13. 7o6. The name “ArdAas (rAdw) signifies the ‘ upholder.’ 

1. 55. 65updpevov, to be taken predicatively with xarepuxet. 

1. 58. «at karvov, ‘if it were but the smoke,’ Qavéew, § 17. 5. 

1. §9. o¥8€ vu ool wep, ‘and thine heart even recks not of it.’ of vd 
[oe], § 6. 

1, 63. &&¥ca0, only the first aor. and perf. pass. (cp. Od. 5. 423) used 
in Homer. The word contains a pun upon the name of Odysseus. 

1, 63. veheAnyepéta, § 9. 3. 

1, 64. o¢..€pxos. In Epicdiction a personal accusative is often joined 
with an epexegetic (see on v. 1) accusative of the part affected, rdv 5¢ 
oxdros dace kdAvpev, It is sometimes found in Attic, as rod p’ bwefayes 
wba; Eur. Hec. 812. 

€pxos d85évrwv =‘ the fence formed by the teeth,’ like wdépyou fvpa, ‘a 
defence in the shape of a tower.’ 

1, 66. 8s wepi péev, i.e. ds wept... gor? Bpordv vdov, ‘who is beyond 
mortals in wit (so mepicoot yuvauav, Od. 18, 248), and beyond all 
others (epi = wepiocows) gave offerings.’ 

1. 70. TloAvpypov, assimilated in case tody. For Sou cp. § 15. 5. 

1.71. KuxAdtecot, a local dat., ‘among the C.’ Cp. TvAlow péy’ 
&foxa, Od. 15. 227. 

1. 75. o6 m Katraxrelve, parenthetical; as we should say, ‘ without 
indeed slaying him.’ 

1. 76. typets, ofSe, ‘we here,’ in opposition to the absent Poseidon. 
AGqor, § 17. 1. 

1. 78. Join épBawépev (§ 17. 5) olos dvrla mévrwy, ‘to contend alone 
against all,’ viz. in despite of 40. Oct. 

1. 82. roOro, sc. voorjoa O08. 

1. 83. Sv5e SépovSe, ‘to his home,’ § 12. 2. (c.) 

1,84. Bidxropos, ‘ guide,’ from d&dyw. Cp. Od. 11.626. Buttmann 
refers the word to &:dxw = 8:d«em, and renders ‘ the runner.’ 

1. 85. dérpivopey, i.e. d7pvmper, § 3. 4. 

L 89. Oelw, cp. §§ 3. 2 and 23. 1. 

lL 90. xadécavra, attracted into construction of accusat. with infin. 
copdwvras, from sopaw, § 18. 2. 

L. ot. drevmdpev, § 17. 5, ‘to tell out,’ as inf. v. 373. - 

1.92. A8evd, descriptive epithet, ‘ close-thronging.’ «lAlwo8as expressed 
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the circling movement of the foot, which is brought round at each step, 
instead of being lifted fairly and set down again. Buttmann would 
render ‘heavy tramping.’ But ‘roll’ is the primary notion of root ¢A- 
or éA-. €A.xas has its meaning decided by «epaecow éAucrds, Hymn. 
Herm. 192. 

L 95. éxyor, cp. IL. 17. 143 4 o airs wrdos éabAdv Exet. 

1. 97. éyp%, a femin. adject. used substantively, as Cepupin, Od. 7. 119 ; 
fon, Od. 9. 42. 

L 100. S4pvyon, from form ddprnpe. 

1. 101. roiolv re koréoaeras, i.e. coréonras , §§ 8. 4 and 8. 2=quibus- - 
cunque irata fuerit. The lines 97-100 were rejected by the Alexandrian 
critics as an interpolation from IL. 10. 135 and §. 746foll. Athene does 
not go to Ithaca in the character of a war-goddess. 

lL. 110. of pév takes up #fpuces, and of 8’ abre refers to Gepdwovres. 

L112. wpérOev= wpo[e]ribecay, § 22.1; ‘set them. in the front of 
the seats, cp. Od. 10. 354. Saretvro, § 4. 1. 

L 114. rerl(npar-pévos and rerinws (Il. 9. 30) are the only forms in use 
of a root TIE. 

1. 116. pvyorhpev trav pév. The demonstrative rarely follows the 
noun unless a relative clause succeeds, as Od. 2.119; 10. 74. Here it 
strengthens the antithesis to tysv 8’ abrés. onxéSacw Oely = cxcddcce. 

L 120. épeordpev, § 23. 1. 

1. 122. Join éred pay tpoantda as alia 8 dp’ Evipaov éwea wrepdevra 
npoonvda, Od. 17. 543, the verb being used with a double accusative. 

1.124. wacodpevos (waréopa:), § 19,1. With Srred oe xpi, cp. Od. 4. 
463 =cujus rei tibi opus sit. 

1. 125. 4 8 €orero IT. A. In Epic diction a clause often begins, as 
here, with the article, and the noun follows later by a sort of apposition. 
‘She, i.e. Pallas Athene.’ Seep. 26. 

1. 130. eloa, aor. ; efcov, imperat. A defective verb from a present “EN. 
Join two-rerdcoas, §19.1. That Aira is accus.sing. from a masc. nom. 
Als seems settled by the dat. Asi, Il. 18. 352; others take it as accus. 
plur. from an old nom. A?=Accods, Adios, ‘ smooth,’ i. e. not embroidered. 
In any case the epithets addy 3a:3. will be referred back to Opdévoy 
(cp. Od. 10. 314, 366), the words td .. werdooas being parenthetical. 
‘And below (id, adverbial) was a stool for the feet.’ The «ducpds is 
a low easy chair with a back: the @pévos had none. 

1. 132. wap S¢ (§ 7), ‘ and beside it,’ adverbial. 

éxroSev dAAwy pvnoripev. This use is explained by taking prnor. as 
the epexegesis of dAAoy, ‘apart from the others,’ sc. the suitors. So 
Soph. Aj. 516 dAAn poitpa= ‘something else,’ i.e. fate. Phil. 38 dda 
paxn =‘ other things,’ viz. rags. Cp. Livy 4. 41. 8 plaustra jumentaque 
alia. See p. 28. 

1. 134. &8qoee, ‘ should feel a loathing at,’ properly the loathing that 
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comes from satiety. 43yv,= Lat. sa-tur, sa-tis. twepdlados, from iwep- 
puis =‘ over‘grown, ie. over-weening ; for ¢u changing to ¢#, cp. 
gvroyv with ¢girv. 

1. 136. Join mpoxbp dépovoa. éméxeve, sc. over their hands, above 
the basin. vlpac@a, ‘to wash withal.’ 

1. 138. wapd érdvuccs, ‘ drew to their side.’ 

1. 140. émOecioa, ‘having laid on [the board] many cates, lavishing 
from her stores.’ 

1. 141. kpedv, § 8. 2. 

1. 143. Join atrotow olvoxoedtwv. 

1. 147. wapeviveov, imperf. from unused form »nvéw, reduplicated from 
véw =‘to heap.” 

1. 148. éwv-oréd-eo8ar, Lat. stip-are =‘ to fill brim-full of drink.’ Cp. 
Od. 2. 431. Virgil’s vina coronant means to wreath the bowl with 
flowers. (Aen. 1. 724; 3. 525.) 

1. 150. é§ .. Evro, from éfieg@az, to dismiss from one’s self. 

L152. Gvabfipara = appendages,’ i.e. accompaniments. The notion 
of ‘ ornaments’ is later. . 

1155. dveBéAXerto, ‘ struck up’ the prelude. 

1. 160. peta,‘ lightly.’ vhwowwov =‘ without payment.’ 

1. 163. olaro, dpnoalaro, § 17. 4. 

1. 164. With the double comparative, of two qualities contrasted in 
the same object, (the latter comparative being assimilated to the former), 
cp. Hdt. 3. 65 éwoigca raxvrepa } copdrepa. Lat. libentius quam verius, 
Cic. pro Mil. 29. 

1. 167. ef wép ms, ‘even supposing any one should declare.’ opm, 
the conjunct. of an imaginary case. 

1. 170. rls w60ev; two questions fused into one. At dwwoins appears 
an indirect question after cardAefov, the direct is resumed at wis. 

1. 172. ebxeréwvro, ebxerdopa:, § 18. 2. 

1.173. wefdv. Notice the naiveté of this remark in the mouth of an 
islander. 

1. 175. The general interrogative particle is 4, but the rule of the 
early grammarians was to write in a double question (where Attic would 
have used awérepoy .. 4) 4 or #2 in the first clause, and, in the second, 4 
or He. (See La Roche, Hom. Textkrit., s. v.) 

marpavos, ‘ ancestral.’ 

1. 176. toav, § 23.3. Sol xdpov, Od. 18. 194. 

1.177. GAot, i.e. strangers. 

L. 182. &8e=‘ as you see, ‘ thus;’ never in Homer =Dere. 

1, 183. wAéov, one syllable, § 4. 3. 

L. 184. Tepéon, in Cyprus, the great storehouse for copper (cuprum = 
aes Cyprium). 

1. 185. 48¢=‘ yonder ;’ he points as he speaks. 
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1. 185. én’ Gypod refers to the ‘cultivated land,’ as opposed to the 
city. méAnos, § 11. 5. 

1. 190. Epxeo@[ac], § 6. 

ML. 192. maptiOel = naparidnat, §§ 7 and 23. 1. Join xara-AGByor. 
Trans. ‘ crawling along the slope (youvds from -+yévv) of his vineyard-plot.’ 

1. 193. aAwy, properly ‘a threshing-floor,’ stands for any plot of 
smoothed land. In Il. 9. 579 olvémedov stands as substantive. 

1. 195. BAdtrrovor KeAX., ‘bar him from his homeward voyage.’ Cp. 
Od. 4. 380. BAaf-elv seems connected with AaB-ciy. 

1. 199. épucavowor, from épuxavdw, § 18. 2. 

1. 201. reAéeo Oar, fut., § 19. 1. 

1. 204. éxqor, sc. abrdv, Séopara is the subject of the verb. 

1. 207. téc08 = THALKOS, ‘ grown So big.’ 

1. acg. Odpa totov, like our familiar ‘ ever so often.’ This addition of 
roiov gives an emphasis which was probably marked by some expressive 
gesture. Cp. ovyi roioy,i.e. with finger on lip. Od. 4. 776; see also 
Od. 3. 321, and 11. 135. 

1. 210. dvaPipevas és, ‘embarked for ;’ €Bav = €8noay. 

1. 213. wemvupévos. Irregular perf. part. from mvéw. Lit. ‘ having 
the breath of life’ (Od. 10. 495), and thence=‘ intelligent.’ Cp. the 
Lat. anima and animus. 

1, 216. yévov =-yorny, ‘ parentage.’ 

1. 217. rev=7wos, § 15. 3. 

1. 218. érerpe, ice. érer[e]ue, redupl. second aor. (§ 16. 2) from 
unused pres. Tépo, 

1. 220. ro0 pé gacr exyevicOar= nunc vero, gui infelicissimus est 
bominum, ejus me filium dicunt esse. 

1. 222. vavupvov omlaow, ‘inglorious for the time to come.’ We 
_ speak of ‘looking forward ’ to the future. To Homer it appeared as the 
unseen things coming up behind us. Cp. éumpoodey in the sense of ‘ the 
past.’ Plat. Phaedr. 277 D. 

1. 223. Totov éyeivaro, (§ 19. 3). Cp. Virg. Aen. 1. 609 Qui te talem 
genuere parenies. 

1, 225. éw[élAero, (wéAopar,) the aorist, where our idiom uses the pre- 
sent. Cp. Tempus erat, Hor. Od. 1.37.4. titre [i.e. (xara) ri more ;} 5é 
oe xpew; literally, guanam de re opus te habet ? With xpew supply yiyvera 
as Od. 4. 634, or et,as Od. 2.28. The sense is, ‘What do you want with 
this sort of thing?? 

1, 226. elAanlv | y_Re ya | pos, § 4. 4. 7d5e, ‘this that I see.’ 

1, 227. &¢ ré pov, ‘since with insolent behaviour these men seem to 
me to be arrogantly feasting.’ Cp. Od. 3.246. Others render, ‘ How 
insoleutly !’ 

1, 229. 5g vs, ‘who might chance to come among them with his 
senses about him.’ 
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1. 232. wéAdev, ‘ was like to be,’ or, as we say,‘to have been.’ Cp. 
wodXer’ drovéper, Od. 4.94, 181. The Schol. interprets it by dpere, 
debuit. 

1, 234. €Béddovro, for &Bova., as deAAowds, for deAdoRods, Il. 8. 409. 
pytiéovres, § 18. 2. 

lL. 235. sept mavrov, prae caeteris, i.e. He has been lost to our sight, 
- under sadder circumstances than any other man; not merely removed 

by death. 

1. 238. év xepot, ‘in the arms.’ 

1. 239. Tq, ‘in that case,’ taking up 3dépn. 

1, 241. Gpwvvat,=‘the snatchers,’ a personification of storm-winds. 
Cp. Od. 20. 66, 77, where the same thought is expressed by dyéAovro 
@veAAai. The Harpyies of Virg. Aen. 3.-210 are a later creation. 

1, 242. otxer[ac]}, § 6. 

1. 346. Ithaca, Samé (Cephallenia], and Zacynthus (Il. 2. 631), formed 
the kingdom ‘over which Odysseus ruled; but it did not include 
Dulichium (ibid. 625), which is supposed to have been one of the 
Echinades, perhaps afterwards joined to the mainland by the deposit of 
the Achelous. 

lL 249. reAeuriv otfjoat, sc. by choosing a husband. 

1, a51. t4Xa, in Homer always =‘quickly;’ never =‘ perhaps.’ 

Join wal ép avrév. 

lL, 253. wodAdv, § 18. 5 

1. 254. 5 ke xetpas ‘bein, qui manus inferat. 

1. 255. el yap. This combination = utinam ; itis resumed by the simple 
optative in v. 265, but it also introduces a protasis, to which wdyres 
we gives the apodosis (v. 266). The use of the Latin si is similar. 

1. 259. "Equpys. There are several places of this name. The choice 
here lies between the Thesprotian and Elean Ephyra. 

L 261. dopa ol ein, ‘that he might have it, to smear his arrows withal.’ 
Cp. Od. 9. 248. 

1. 264. tAdeoxe, § 17. 6. 

1. 267. év yowvaor. This phrase seems to be interpreted by the ex- 
pressions youvd(opa:, 7a od youvad’ ixdyvw, Od. 3.92 and 11. 68. Cp. 
also Il. 6. 303, where the votive robe is laid upon Athena’s knees. 

1. 268. &worloerar. Indic. fut. with «e, as in Il. 4. 175 of wé pe 
Tipnoover. 

L. 270, Sarmws, (§ 8. 2), trans. ‘how thou wilt expel.’ 

1. 27x. ef 8’ dye. Generally interpreted as an ellipse for ef 38 (BovAec)} 
dye. But el may be an exclamation, like Latin ea. 

1. 273. wéppade, (ppaw), imperat., § 16. 2. 

1. 275. pyrépa.... ip trw, an anacoluthon. The sentence would 
rightly have run, pyrépa 8 (dywy Oc} dy lévar. 

1. 277. of 82, i.e. the father and other members of the family. és 
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waidds = ‘along with.’ és? with genit., when used with verbs of motion, 
means, literally, ‘taking the direction of,’ as Od. 3. 171. 

1 280. dpoas, dpw, § 19. 2. 

L 283. «Aédos, ‘news,’ got by hearsay. Cp. Il. 2. 486 pets 3é xrdos 
olov dxovopey, obd3é Tt per. 

1. 386. &8 ydp, (demonstr.), ‘for be came back last.’ 

1. 288. tpuxdpevdés aep, sc. by the suitors of his mother. 

L agi. xedar, (xéw, § 19. 3), wrepet~ar, Sotvar, ppafecOa, are all 
infinit. for imperat. émi=‘ besides.’ 

L 297. vymdas. The nom. vpzin is lengthened to vymén (§ 3.'5), cp 
Il. 9. 491; and analogously the acc. ynwias to vymdas, as alt:acOa to 
airsdacOa, Il, 10.120. ‘You ought not to practise childishness, since 
you are no longer of the age for it.”. Homer uses plurals where in later 
Greek we find an abstract noun. Cp. Od. 3. 346; 5. 350. 

L 298. 4 otk, § 4. 3. 

1. 299. €’ GvOpdious, ‘spreading over.’ warpodovija, 3 ot a. x. 
éera. See on Od. 1. 1, and p. 228. . 

1. 302. éoa[o], § 23. 4. , 

1. 310. reraprrépevos, (répmw), § 16. 2. 

L. 313. ola, sc. xetuhrra. Solar, § 23. 1. 

1. 315. AtAatépevév ep, ‘very eager.’ wep here intensive and not 
concessive. 

1. 317. Sépevar, see on sup. v. 291. 

1. 318. wat pada naXdv éddv, i.e. ‘taking it out from among your 
treasures, (not =‘ choosing’), and it will be worth a return-present to 
you, i.e. when you visit me, I will give you as good an one. 

1, 320. dvonaia. The meaning and accentuation of this word are 
altogether uncertain. It is interpreted, (1) ‘upwards’ (cp. Anopaea, as 
name of mountain-pass, Hdt. 7, 216); (2) ‘the anopaea,’ a sort of 
sea-eagle; (3) ‘up the smoke-vent;’ dm}, (query if dv’ dmaiat), 
and (4) ‘unseen,’ (4+ dx-wna). The choice semes to lie between (1) 
and (2). — 

1. 326. «lar [o], § 24. 7. 

1, 328. Grepmrddev (irepanov) § 12. 2 (0). - 

1, 330. xateBficero, § 20. 3. 

1. 337. woAAd yap. The clause containing the reasons of her action is 
thrown first. Cp. Od. 10. 174, 190. oldas, § 28. 8. : 

1. 338. wAelovar, § 3. 2. 

1. 343. pepvypévn, ‘calling it to mind.” The particip. stands free 
from the construction, (as in Od. 4.:151), and dvdpds depends on xepadry, 
‘the person, I mean, of a man who,’ etc. Cp. sup. v. 161 and Od. 11. 549. 
The phrase ‘EAAds kat pécov”Apyos is a sort of familiar saying like 
‘from Dan to Beersheba,’ and signifies the whole of Greece. Hellas, 
properly a district in Thessaly, is extended to signifiy all extra- 
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Peloponnesian Greece, and pécoy “Apyos (sc. ‘Axaixdy), the kingdom of 
- Agamemnon, is taken to include the whole of the Peloponnese. 

1. 347. of vb r[oc], § 6, ‘ are not the cause,’ sc. of your sorrow. 

1: 349. GAgnoris, generally interpreted ‘enterprising,’ ‘ gain-getting,’ 
from dA¢dyw, is also explqined as ‘ corn-eating,’ from dAdgu-d3ay. Cp. 
ovropéyos, Od. 9. 191; 8. 222. éxdorre, is in apposition with d»dpdou. 

1, 356. olxov here, and otkévSe (§ 12. 2), v. 360 = OaAapor. 

1. 389. ro resumes the éyol, ‘to this person (sc. to me) belongs.’ 
The lines 356-359 were rejected by the Alexandrian critics as an inter- 
polation from Hector’s interview with his wife, Il. 6. 990. 

lL. 365. oxvéevra, probably because the only light came through the 
door when opened; or through the smoke-vent. 

1. 366. Join twapaxAOfjvar [abry ev] Nex error. 

1. 370. 168¢ xaAdv, ‘ this is a fine thing,’ viz. dxovéuer dodod. Cp. sup. 
v. 82, inf. v. 376. , 

1. 374. évévas, infin. explaining and in apposition with pidor. 

L 375. dpa, § 15. 2. dpePdpevor vx. ofk., ‘changing about from 
house to house,’ i.e, the guest of to-day is the host of to-morrow, and 
sO On. 

1. 377. virowov, v. 380 vijtrowot, ‘without recompence;’ in first case = 
without paying; in second = unavenged. 

L 378. émBdcopas, § 4. 2. 

1. 379. 860, § 28.1. wadlvrera épya, ‘acts of requital.’ 

1, 381. dutvres xelAeor S8a8, ‘ fastening on (lit. ‘ growing on’) their 
lips with set teeth.’ ’O-Saf, 34«-v-w = Lat. mordicus. 

1. 382. 8, ‘in that; propier id quod =m. 

ll. 385-389. Antinous and Eurymachus preserve their characteristics 
throughout; the insolent scoffer, and the smooth man of false professions. 

1. 387. warpdvov, ‘ thine ancestral right.’ 

1. 391. roOro xduurrov. Telem. pretends to believe that Antinous 
must have thought it a bad thing to come to the throne, since he 
hopes Telem. may be spared that burden. The subject to BaciAcvéipey 
is not expressed, but it is implied by the of that follows. 84 =3apa. 

1. 394. BaorAses, ‘ chieftains.’ 

1. 396. xev éxyot, ‘may have this’= Attic opt. with &. Cp. Od. 4. 
692; 10. 507. 

1. 400. Cp. v. 267. 

1. 403. Blydr, § 12. 1. 

1. 404. Gwoppaloe oe xtrhpara, double accusative on the analogy of 
the construction with dpa:peio6as. 

vateroGons (not vaeradons, § 18. 3), ‘existing,’ properly = ‘ dwelling, 
as if the lands stood for their inhabitants. So Soph. Aj. 595 

* KAewa Xadapls od ply wov 
vales dAfwAaxros ebdalpov. 
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1. 406. SawdOev, indirect question after épéo0ar, wolys and woO direct. 

1. 409. Trans. ‘Or comes he thus, desiring his own business [done]?’ 
765° txdve; lit. ‘comes he this coming?’ =rhvd dgifw dquevei'ra; cp. 
Od. §. 215. 

1, 411. yvopevas, ‘for us to know him ;’ and he need not have been so 
shy, ob yap Tt Kang, K.T.A. 

1. 414. ef woOev €dGor, sc. dyyeAfy: others make mar)p éuds the nom. 

1. 417. The nom. to the sentence is otros, ‘ this man.’ 

1. 420. GBavarnyv, § 18. 2. 

Il. 422, 423. Join ém-eXOetv, E-7Aev. 

1. 424. waxnelovres, §§ 7 and 23. 6. , 

1. 425. avAgs, local gen., as “Apyeos, Od. 3. 251. Others make it 
depend on 861, like dAAo@ -yains, Od. 2. 131. . 

1, 428. «éSva iSvia (i.e. Frdvia, § 2), ‘with trusty heart.’ This use of of8a 
is common, to denote character; e.g. dGepuioria, dAopdua, aicipa, eldus. 
The fem. of particip. elds has the shortened vowel, as re@nAs, reOadvia. 

1. 433. xédAov Se, where one would expect xéAov yap. The connection 
of clauses in Homer is often marked only by their thus being put side 
by side (co-ordinated) instead of being made dependent on one another 
(subordinated). See p. 37. 

1. 436. difev, (o%yw), Attic form gféa. 

1. 439. doxfoaca, ‘smoothed.’ tpyrds, not bored with holes to carry 
the ropes that supported the bedding, but bored with holes in order to 
be bolted together. 

1. 441. Trans. ‘She pulled the door to with the silver hook, and drew 
home the bolt by its strap.’ The «Anis here is a bar on the inner side 
of the door. There was a hole in the door, through which passed a 
strap fixed to the bar. When you had left the room, and shut the door 
after you, the next thing was to pull the loose end of the strap which 
hung outside the door, and this drew the bolt across the door into a 
socket made to receive it in the jamb (o7a0ués). The bar could be 
lifted again from the outside by passing through the strap-hole a hook 
or key (also called «Anis). See Od. a1. 47 foll. 


THE END. 


